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changed, without any violent transformation, into the 
modem scientific student. It is not so much that the 
subject-matter of his studies will be different, for in this 
respect the reform must be gradual, and is already being 
carried out, but that the whole spirit of his pursuit must 
be altered along with the tenure of his office. The prin¬ 
ciple throughout advocated is not that money should be 
abstracted from the Universities for general scientific 
objects, but that the large funds which they cannot need 
for the purposes of teaching, should, for the future, be 
devoted, not as prizes to their successful examinees, but 
for the support of those engaged in original scientific 
work : and it is contended that this is the sole means by 
which they can justify their retention at all of this sur¬ 
plus, and by which also the main objects of the first 
givers can be carried out. It must also be noticed that 
this development of our scheme brings out into greater 
clearness the old position that the obligation of teaching 
would be merely an incumbrance on our new scientific 
fellow. Discoveries in Science, especially those of the 
most important kind, are made in such a tentative 
fashion, and are proved by such elaborate inferences, as 
to be quite incapable of being communicated orally to a 
class ; nor indeed would it be desirable that researches, 
as soon as made, should be forthwith promulgated from 
the professor’s chair. The growth of Science, whether 
physical or not, must in many cases be militant, and may 
be left much more profitably to the student, who is ever 
investigating with a single eye to the truth, than to the 
teacher, who must be always careful of the form in which 
his doctrine is to be conveyed. 

We trust, therefore, that by this attempt to show that 
the meaning of scientific research is not so restricted as 
it has been some times represented; not only has the 
general thesis of these articles been strengthened, but 
also that new adherents may be conciliated in favour of a 
cause which promises to connect together the followers of 
physical science and those at the Universities who alone 
worthily maintain the dignity of their ancient studies; 
and it must always be understood that we have looked 
upon the Universities as representing local State action, 
and that the nation must do universally what we think 
should be done by the University authorities locally at 
Oxford and Cambridge. C. 


EUROPEAN SPIDERS 

Remarks on Synonyms of European Spiders. By T. 
Thorell, Ph.D., Junior Professor of Zoology in the 
University of Upsala. (Upsala, 1870-73, pp. 1-644.) 
EW branches, perhaps, of entomological science 
show the effects of independent andfisolated labours 
more strikingly than Arachnoiogy—limiting this term 
here to the order Araneidea (or Aranem). The great 
works of N. Westring on Swedish Spiders, published in 
1861, that of Mr. Blackwall on those of Great Britain 
and Ireland, published 1861-64, and the “Catalogue 
Synonymique des Araneides d’Europe,” by M. Eug&ne 
Simon (included in his general work “ Histoire Naturelle 
des Araigndes,” published 1864), are an instance repre¬ 
senting very strongly the fruits of this isolated labour in 
the same branch of natural history science. These 
authors appear to have been, and indeed, it is believed, 


actually were—the two former at all events—totally igno¬ 
rant of each other’s existence. M. Simon, indeed, quotes 
Mr. Blackwall occasionally in his “Catalogue Syno¬ 
nymique,” but his knowledge of that author’s works was 
apparently confined to the scanty and often erroneous 
quotations in Baron Walckenaers’ “ Insectes Aptdres.” 
Mr. Blackwall then and hi. Westring, each in his own 
way and with the works of other authors more or less at 
their common command, plodded on for years in parallel 
paths. Both worked diligently and laboriously, at, for a 
very great part, as a glance at the map would suggest, 
identical objects ; their labours at length resulting in the 
respective volumes above mentioned. So much as this 
however can hardly be said in regard to the third one of 
the works noted. The “ Catalogue Synonymique” bears 
few marks of labour at the objects themselves which it 
enumerates, and is in fact a mere desk work, remarkable 
chiefly for the limited and often infelicitous use of the 
materials undoubtedly available at that epoch to any 
author professing to gather together and to harmonise 
the independent and scattered morsels of an extensive 
branch of natural science. The good work, however, 
done since, and being now daily done in Arachnoiogy by 
M. Simon, will soon obliterate the remembrance of the 
comparative failure of the more ambitious efforts of his 
early years. 

Towards these isolated works of Mr. Blackwall and 
Mr. Westring the minds of Arachnologists in more than 
one quarter appear soon to have been directed, with a 
view to bring their parallel lines together. Dr. T. Thorell 
—of the University of Upsala—a countryman and per¬ 
sonal friend [of Mr. Westring, and an accomplished 
scholar, was the first to move publicly in it: and bringing 
great ability and^cleamess of head to bear upon the sub¬ 
ject, designed an almost exhaustive work on “ European 
Spiders.” Of this work, and under that title, was published 
in 1869-70,)Part I. with the special title of “Review of 
the European Genera of Spiders, preceded by some 
Observations on Zoological Nomenclature.” This por¬ 
tion of the proposed work appeared in the “ Nova Acta 
Regiae Societatis Scientiarum Upsaliensis,” ser. iii. vol. vii. 
Fasc. i. et ii.; but owing to some unforeseen difficulty, 
and unfortunately for the external continuity of the two 
portions of the work, the second part, intended to treat 
upon the more special division of the subject, was 
published in 1870-73 as a separate work in a different 
form and with an independent title, being that given at 
the head of this notice, viz. “ Remarks on Synonyms of 
European Spiders ; ” this is, however, as may be at once 
seen from the respective introductions to the two, al¬ 
though the title of the second does not allude to it, really 
Part II. of the originally designed work, “ On European 
Spiders.” It is thus evident that though the present 
notice is upon the second work, it could not be adequately 
considered without first remarking briefly upon the one 
which preceded. 

Dr. Thorell’s stated object (“ European Spiders,” p. 1) 
being to fix the nomenclature of the spiders described in 
the works of Blackwall and Westring, it was obviously 
necessary first to decide upon the genera recognised by 
them, and by those authors also to whom they refer; and 
for both this and the subsequent determination of the 
specific name to which each spider was entitled, it was, 
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above all, important to lay down the rules by which the 
author proposed to be guided in his decision between per¬ 
plexed and conflicting synonyms. It is no part of the 
object of this notice to criticise the rules thus laid down 
in Part I. pp. 3—18 of Dr. Thorell’s work ; suffice it to 
say that they are substantially those laid down by a com¬ 
mittee of the British Association, Ann. N. H. 1, vol. xi, 
p. 239 et seq. Their general reasonableness is obvious, 
though in many cases their rigorous enforcement would 
savour of pedantry and lead to undesirable results. 
Another feature in Part I. of “ European Spiders,” that is 
the list of works upon Araehnology, with the name of the 
author and date of publication, is a useful and important 
one, and cannot fail materially to assist the general 
student as well as anyone desiring to test the justice of 
the author’s decisions. This list is considerably enlarged 
in the portion of the work now under consideration, 
PP- 584 - 5 S 9 - 

Coming then thus to Dr. Thorell’s “ Remarks on 
Synonyms of European Spiders,” we soon 'observe that 
whatever the difficulties may have been which beset the 
determination of the generic synonyms in Part I., these 
difficulties must have been immensely increased when the 
specific nomenclature came to be decided. The task was 
not merely to ascertain and fix the names of those species 
common to Blackwall and Westring, but those of all the 
authors quoted by them as synonymous, with their 
species, together with the names of many other species 
into the bargain, such as those which have been subse¬ 
quently described by E. Ohlert (“ Die Araneiden oder 
Echten Spinnen der Provinz Preussen,” 1867), A. Menge 
“(Preussiche Spinnen,” 1866—1872, not yet complete), 
and other authors. This laborious task Dr. Thorel 
has executed with exceeding care and minuteness of 
investigation ; his plan has been first to [take, by way 
of text, the species described by Mr. Westring, as being, 
with only four exceptions out of 308, known to him¬ 
self from examination of the type specimens; then to 
determine by strict and careful comparison of figures and 
descriptions what species described by other authors ap¬ 
peared to be more or less certainly identical with those 
of Westring ; and then which of these had priority in 
regard to time of publication, the date of publication 
being in each case placed in immediate conjunction with 
the names of the spider and author, and the usual refer¬ 
ence to the name of the publication or where published. 
Some idea of the labour of comparison and discrimina¬ 
tion of descriptions and figures may be obtained by the 
fact of the number of synonyms given of a single species, 
being in some instances as many as twenty-two. Each 
of these would form the subject of a separate investiga¬ 
tion, independently of those, often numerous, synonyms 
quoted by each author cited, and which would frequently 
have to be investigated in a similar manner; and after 
all, when the frequent meagreness of descriptions and 
badness of figures are considered, it will be evident that 
the determination of synonyms must, without types of 
the species described for examination, be often little more 
than approximate guess-work; in fact it is not too much 
to say that the greatest care and pains bestowed upon 
figures and descriptions alone would give but very unsa¬ 
tisfactory results. 

In the present instance Dr. Thorell has had the advan¬ 


tage (fully acknowledged in his work) of being able to 
examine and compare, not only the types (as before ob¬ 
served) of all but four of Westring’s species, but also, with 
them, a very large proportion (nearly 250 out of 304) of 
those described by- Mr. Blackwall, and many more de¬ 
scribed by other authors quoted in the “Synonyms.” 
With these undeniable advantages the various considera¬ 
tions entering into each question of synonymic identity or 
distinction are detailed in a manner at once full and yet 
terse ; and wherever a doubt has finally rested it is never 
slurred over or disguised. 

It would be in vain to select special examples in proof 
of this ; the details which follow the list of synonyms 
appended to each species, are, in almost every instance, 
of this thorough and honest character. 

The first section of the work being occupied with the 
spiders described by Westring, forms by far the largest 
portion of the whole—pp. 1—407 ; for the complete deter¬ 
mination of all the synonyms involved in this section of 
necessity cleared off a very large number of the species 
described by Mr. Blackwall. The consideration of the 
remainder of these forms section ii., and occupies pp. 
414—470. This part ends with an exceedingly useful 
“ List of the Spiders described and figured in Mr. Black- 
wall’s ‘ History of the Spiders of Great Britain and 
Ireland,’ together with a statement of the names believed 
to belong to each of them, the year in which the assumed 
specific name was published, and the work in which this 
publication took place ; or instead of these last-mentioned 
particulars, a reference to the place in the present work 
where the species may have been more fully treated of.” 
In this list, those species, about 67 in number, of which 
Dr. Thorell has not himself seen types, are marked 
with an asterisk. Section iii. contains “Synonymic 
remarks on some of the Spiders included in Simon’s 
Catalogue Synonymique des Arandides d’Europe.” For 
reasons given in the introduction to this section, Dr. 
Thorell’s remarks are confined to a small number of the 
species contained in Mr. Simon’s Catalogue ; in fact this 
catalogue, being a mere list of names, is used only as 
indicating [some European species of general interest 
not contained in either Mr. Blackwall’s or Westring’s 
works. 

In a work of the nature of that now under consideration, 
and occupying nearly three years in its appearance, it was 
inevitable that some errors should get in, as well as that 
modifications and additions should be necessitated in con¬ 
sequence of extended research and more accurate infor¬ 
mation obtained during that time ; these, under the head 
of “Additions and Corrections,” occupy pp. 544—582 ; 
and the remainder of the volume, pp'. 582—607, is taken 
up with additions and corrections to that portion of the 
original design (mentioned at first), entitled, “ On Euro¬ 
pean Spiders, Part I.” This is a very important, as well 
as interesting, finale to the whole, containing, as it does 
some further observations on nomenclature, with a disqui¬ 
sition on the present state of the question as to the exact 
functionaluse of the palpal organs of the male spider. Some 
remarks are also made upon the fourth pair of spinners, 
or inframammillary organ, discovered by Mr. Blackwall 
many years ago, and ascertained to be correlated (in the 
female spider only) with a peculiar comb-like row of 
bristles—calamistrum—on the metatarsi of the fourth pair 
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of legs. Dr. Thorell appears somewhat to doubt Mr. 
Blackwall’s position, that this organ is in all cases a true 
spinning apparatus ; the better opinion would appear to 
be that it is so. 

The work ends with some very valuable remarks on 
the general classification of the Araneidea, or (as Dr. 
Thorell, with good reason, prefers to call the order of 
spiders) Aranese, pp. 597—607, Within this compass 
some recent works and suggestions on the systematic 
classification of spiders by Dr. Ludwig Koch, Rev. O. P. 
Cambridge, Anton Ausserer, and others are reviewed and 
criticised ; the conclusion come to being that the new and 
highly remarkable forms brought to our knowledge by the 
researches of later years shows more than,ever “ that a 
fully satisfactory classification of the order of spiders is a 
thing not soon to be expected, and that a by no means in¬ 
considerable number of forms cannot without great uncer¬ 
tainty, even if at all, be included under the hitherto 
received families and higher groups.” Undoubtedly, 
towards this satisfactory classification, by whomsoever it 
may be finally effected, Dr. Thorell has done good work 
in the volume on “ European Spiders,” and that on their 
“ Synonyms.” The systematiser hardly exists yet who 
could say with truth that he had risen from a perusal of 
these volumes without considerable alteration, or, at least, 
modification, of his own previous views on the subject. 

With so much to commend, in the work under review, 
it may perhaps appear invidious to notice what seem, 
to be a defect, at least in point of form. In ths 
course of the minute and extensive investigation of 
specimens, descriptions, and figures necessary to arrive at 
a satisfactory determination of obscure synonyma, species 
here and there appeared to be new to Science, and others 
to require separation (under other names, and with a fresh 
description) from those with which they had before been 
confounded ; these new and separate species Dr. Thorell 
has described in extended notes, in loco, in a smaller 
type, thus marring the continuity, and breaking in upon 
the expressed design of the work. Would not these de¬ 
scriptions have come in better, and have been more useful 
for study and reference, had they formed an appendix to 
the work ? 

Another defect (though its rectification might (perhaps 
be said to have been a departure from the strict de 
sign of the work) appears to be that Dr. Thorell does 
not include in his volume all the spiders at present known 
to be indigenous to Europe ; it details those described by 
Westring and Blackwall, with some others given in M. 
Simon’s catalogue, as well as, incidentally, many more 
described by other authors ; but still it leaves unnoticed 
other described species. It would have given the work a 
great additional value had there been a general list of ali 
the (at that present time recorded) spiders of Europe in 
systematic order, or, at least, a supplementary one of all 
those species mentioned or detailed throughout the work, 
in addition to those of Blackwall and Westring. This is, 
however, as before hinted, rather a criticism upon the 
design than the execution of the work, though it seems to 
be invited by the author’s having so far departed from his 
own original design as to include descriptions of new 
species, as well as notices of others besides these included 
in “Arane® Suecicae,” “Spiders of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land,” and the “ Catalogue Synonymique.” 


\Scpt. 11 , 1873 

It would be scarcely proper to conclude this notice of a 
scientific work written by a native of Sweden, without a 
remark upon its being written in English, and a well- 
deserved compliment upon the exceeding clearness and 
terseness of the style, and its generally happy accuracy 
of expression. 

Dr. Thorell’s own opinion—expressed in a note to page 
583—andin which most English-writingnaturalists willpro- 
bably acquiesce—is that English will one day become the 
common scientific language of the world, not only because 
it “is far more widely diffused over every part of the earth 
than any other culture-language, and that already two of 
the greatest nations publish in it the results of their scien¬ 
tific labours, but because English, on account of its simple 
grammar, and as combining in nearly the same degree 
Teutonic and Romanic elements, is by most Europeans 
more easily acquired than any other language.” The 
opinion, however (given in the same note /. cl), in regard 
to works written in little-understood languages, such as 
Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Finnish, or Magyar, will hardly 
be endorsed. Dr. Thorell would exclude works written 
in these or such like languages,’ from equal scientific 
weight with others written in French, English, German 
&c., i.e., he would not apply to the former the rules, as to 
priority, applied to these latter. Now, however grateful it 
would be to Western naturalists to have all works on 
Natural Science published in languages with which they 
are ordinarily more or less familiar, yet it would be rather 
too hard upon other nations, to whom the love of natural 
history has come sooner than a general philological cul¬ 
ture, to be excluded from equal scientific rights with their 
more advanced brethren in the West. It would seem 
quite as just, if not more so, that if a penalty is to be 
paid for ignorance of foreign tongues, it should fall rather 
upon those who, with whatever trouble and inconvenience, 
certainly might become acquainted with works on Science 
in any language, than upon those who, preferring to write 
in that tongue in which they can undoubtedly think most 
clearly and best express their thoughts, give the results of 
their scientific labours in the vernacular. By all means 
let us have, if possible, a common scientific language, but 
meantime, if it be so, we must put up with the occasional 
annoyance of finding that a genus or species which we 
had fondly imagined' we were the first to describe, had 
already, perhaps long, been well described, and possibly 
figured, in some unheard-of work written in an outlandish 
tongue not understood of the Western Scientific World. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

A History of the Birds of Europe. Parts 18, 19, 20. 
By H. E, Dresser, F.Z.S., &c. (Published by the 
Author at 11, Hanover Square.) 

This fine work continues to appear with commendable 
regularity every month, and keeps up its high character 
both for fulness of information and beauty of illustration. 
In the numbers now noticed are several highly artistic 
plates, such as those which represent the White-shoul¬ 
dered and Imperial Eagles, the Great Black-headed Gull, 
the Common Crane, the White Stork, and the Great 
Bustard, which each form a perfect picture. We find full 
but not too lengthy articles on all these, as well as on 
the Black Grouse, the Curlew, and many smaller birds. 
An excellent plan is adopted, in the more characteristic 
and difficult European genera, of giving a list of all the 
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